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‘*O aching time ! O moments big as years ! 

All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 

That unbelief has not space to breathe.’’—Aca/s. 
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Equality. 
BY T. Cc. WALSH, 


‘The King is but a man as lam. The violet smells to him as it 


doth to me. The element shows it to him as it doth to me. 
All his senses have but human conditions. His ceremo- 


nies laid by, in his nakedress he appears but a man.”’ 
— Shakespeare. 


I. 
We are all equal! Can it be so? 
Are the rich and happy, the poor in woe, 
The proud and the humble, the weak and the strong, 
The champion of Right, and the champion of Wrong, 
The smitten, and he who giveth the blow— 
All equal? Can it be so? 


II. 
We are all equal! Can it be true? 
Are the martyr, and he that turneth the screw, 
The man who toileth from early morn, 
Till nightshades fall, and is treated with scorn, 
And he who hunger and toil ne’er knew 
Allequal! Can it be true? 


III. 
All men equal! Can it be real 
That he who is crushed 'neath Monopoly’s heel, 
And the fiend who weareth the iron shoe, 
And never a pang of pity knew, 
But jeers at them who for mercy kneel 
All equal! Can.it be real? 


IV 

All men equal! Is ita jest? 

What! the oppressor equal of the oppressed ? 
He whose palace doth pierce the skies, 
And he who at night by the roadside lies, 

The demon of hunger knawing his breast 

These men equal? Isit a jest? 


Vv. 
All men equal! Yes, 'tis true, 
And the poor are many, the rich are few, 
But the rich are strong in their bags of gold, 
And justice away from the poor is sold, 
And the poor won’t unite for their rights to sue, 
All men equal! Yes, ‘tis true 


VI. 
We are allequal! Every one, 
But equality ’s crushed by robber Wrong 
Let but the toilers arise in their might, 
And banded together press on the good fight, 
Till the welkin shall echo with /rua// the glad song 


. ao ; 
“Weare all equal, every one! 


A Hopeful View Under Black Clouds. 
BY JOHN SWINTON. 


I am hopeful, more hopeful than eve: before, of 
great and steady and abiding success for the Labor 
Reformation; (1) Because its principles and objects 
are reasonable, rightful, proper and politic; (2) be- 
cause it is backed up by a huge mass of determined 
men and women ; (3) because things are working in 
its favor; (4) because all the novel devices and en- 
ginery of the age are promoting its advance; (5) be- 
cause even the tactics and subterfuges of the enemy 
are turning to its advantage ; (6) because the commu- 
nity has been long preparing for it, perhaps uncon- 
sciously; (7) because it has already won half the 
battle. 

I would prefer that every reader of these seven 
propositions should test them in his own crucible, try 
them by his own knowledge, qualify them according 
to his own judgment, and make up his mind about 
each of them, without any argument of mine. 

1. As to the few broad and practical principles upon 
which the Labor Reformation of the times is founded, 
are they not equitable and proper? 

2. As to the greatness of the strength of its regular 
levies and its irregular squads, and above all, as to the 
strength of its reserves, who that is aware of the man- 
ifestations in this country and all over the civilized 
world during the past few years can think it worth 
while to indulge in vain dispute ? 

3. As to how far certain palpable and impalpable 
things are working to its favor, there may be contro- 
versy, but do we not often see that things have 
worked that way after their results are made visible ? 

4. Can it be denied that the new economical de- 
vices, such as the syndicate and the trust, for ex- 
ample, or the innumerable mechanical inventions, or 
the n -w uses of natural forces, such, for example, as 
elect ‘city and perhaps solidified air, must, from 
necessity, bring about some kind 6f a transformation 
of the anarchy of modern capitalism that is playing 
havoc with production, distribution and labor? 

5. Is there any close observer of the currents of the 
age who has failed to see that the enemy’s designs 
are often thwarted by his own hand, and that these de- 
signs often turn to the advantage of the cause against 
which they are directed ? 
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6. I must presume that few people will disagree 
with my opinion that the American and European 
communities have, for a generation or more, been 
passing through a course of preparation for the ap- 
proach of something in the nature of a Labor Refor- 
mation. They have been made aware of the insecurity 
of things, the rumblings of the under-world, the wild 
outbreaks of discontented masses, the perpetual rava- 
ges of famine in every country, the fierce debates that 
rend the air, the organization of the forces of labor 
against those of capitalism, the hundred sanguinary 
skirmishes that have been fought in the countries of 
Europe and America--aye, some of them in our own 
country!—the ever-increasing growth of the power of 
the masses, the trepidation of the ruling plutocracy, 
and the gigantic preparations that all governments 
are making to meet the dangers which are supposed 
to be impending over society. ‘‘We have eight 
millions of men for military service !’’ was the an- 
nouncement made from Washington by the War Depart- 
ment at the opening of this month of February, at a 
time when the American Federation of Labor was in 
possession of statistics showing that over two millions 
of the working people of our country were out of em- 
ployment and in want, at a time when even the mil- 
lionaires were dumbfounded by the newspaper accounts 
of the prevalent suffering. But, whatever may be the 
size of any government’s army, let every government 
take warning, whether it be Italian, or British, or 
Spanish, or Russian, or French, or American ! 

7. It isin view of, and it is because of the facts given 
in the preceding paragraph, that I make the seventh 
of my affirmations, that Labor’s battle is already half 
won. For when once the masses of the people in this 
country, or in any other, give evidence that they are 
conscious that their sufferings are due to wrongful 
conditions which they themselves have the power to 
change, and whenever they give evidence of their 
purpose to make a determined protest against the 
continued existence of these false industrial and social 
conditions, I say that here is an assurance that the 
most serious obstruction in the way of the advance 
has been surmounted. The first thing needed, and 
the hardest thing to bring about, is the moral excita- 
tion, the removal of the feeling of helplessness, the 
stirring up of the stagnant powers of human nature. 
All history, including our own American history, 
proves that this preliminary work must always be 
done before entering upon any great undertaking. 
Recall the agitation which preceded the Declaration 
of Independence, and that which preceded the election 
of Abraham Lincoln. I repeat that the manifestations 
among the masses, and the organization of labor, 
during the present generation, are most important 
incidents in the advance toward the conquest of those 
natural human rights which can be won, at least in 
this country, by agencies at once peaceable and irre- 
sistible. 

There may be friends of mine who will be surprised 
that, in such appalling times as these, and amid such 
ghastly spectacles asI behold daily in this city, I can 
take any hopeful view, even in perspective. 

No language can exaggerate the suffering that has 
been endured by tens of thousands of the people of 


New York for a year past. I am overcome by the 
thought of it, as I have been heart-stricken by the 
sight of it. We must all do everything we can for the 
temporary relief of the sufferers. 

I have, however, turned aside from these things for 
a moment, while taking, in so far as I can, a hopeful 
view of the prospects of the Labor Reformation ; for 
the triumph of which we must strive ever, with all our 
might, in the name of Righteousness and Reason 
and Fraternity. 

*o- 


Random Thoughts. 
BY JOHN B. LENNON, 


The producers of America are surrounded with con- 
ditions that should cause the dullest man or woman 
to stop and reason, and ask themselves why it is that 
while they toil from the cradle to the grave, that they, 
the workers, in such slight degree enjoy the fruits of 
their own labor. 

Our Unions, with their teachings of more intelli- 
gence and closer unity, have been, and are to-day, the 
great and potent means that the ever advancing 
civilization of the age is using to bring light, justice 
and reason to the people. And the men and women 
of to-day that are devoting their lives to this work 
will be most surely the heroes of the ages to come. 
That organization of the workers is a necessity can be 
seen on every hand. Organized wealth and greed 
stretches out its grinding and grasping fingers, taking 
from the workers ever more and more of the products 
of their labor, if they are not protected by combina- 
tion in their Unions. 

The wonderful progress of our country,the great 
annual additions made to its stores of wealth, are 
ever kept pace with by increased poverty, want, 
misery and loss of hope. 

While on the one hand our colleges and schools 
are turning out men and women well fitted to suc- 
cessfully fight the battles of life; on the other, under 
present conditions, our mines, factories and shops 
are developing a race fitted only to be servile and 
willing tools of the powers that be. To overcome 
this is the aim and duty of organized labor. Is the ob- 
ject not sufficiently worthy to enlist your efforts? The 
crusades of the past to recover a spot of ground con- 
sidered holy, are as nothing, compared to the crusade 
of the armies of organized labor to reclaim for the 
people their natural inheritance, to the right to life, 
liberty, and not only the pursuit but the enjoyment 
of happiness. We ask every reader of this magazine 
to consider well the mission and work of the Trade 
Unions, and if that work be found to be for the wel- 
fare and advancement of the race to nobler condi- 
tions of life, that you give more earnest and persistent 
effort in promoting the organization of the workers. 


+? 


THE Brotherhood of Electrical Workers is endeav- 
oring to secure the passage of a law licensing all 
persons who install electrical equipments in buildings, 
the electrical workers to be subject to examination by 
local examiners to determine their qualification for 
the work. 
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Short Sentences, But Great Truths.” 
BY GEORGE E. McNEILL. 

The Labor Movement is the march of the masses 
from poverty to wealth. Movement means progress. 
Poverty means disease, and wealth means health. 

The Labor Movement is the continuous progress of 
the masses from the diseased conditions of poverty 
to the healthful conditions of wealth. 

As the miasma of the swamp poisons the air of the 
highlands, and as pestilence amidst the poor endan- 
gers the rich, so the poverty of the many endangers 
the possessions of the few. 

Wealth to be healthful must be the possession of 
the many, 

The pilgrimage of the faithful Mohammedans to and 
from Mecca, and the processions of the faithful Mam- 
monites to the markets of competition are alike— 
the ghostly parades of cholera and poverty, scat- 
tering the germs of death. 

Millionaire bosses will be necessary so long as there 
are millions of fools. 

In the largest corporation in the world, the United 
States of America, every man is a stockholder, and the 
president and board of directors are elected by popu- 
lar ballot, but any hundred of these stock voters don’t 
know enough to elect their shop boss. 

We have paid hundreds of millions of dollars to the 
Vanderbilts, Astors, Goulds, Armours, and Rockefel- 
lers for managing our enterprises because we did not 
know enough to have it done cheaper and better. 

If you wait for manna you have to eat snow, and if 
you want higher wages vou had better not wait for a 
high tariff, or until the boss brings you notice of an 
increase on a gold plate. 

You can’t get ahead very fast by standing still ; 
neither is walking backward the way to get there. 

The true trade unionist has three hundred and sixty- 
five days in each year. Some trade unionists have 
three hundred and sixty-four days, but there are some 
professed labor men who seem to think that there is 
but one day in the year, and that election day. 

If vou're asked to choose between an eight hour day 
and higher wages, take the eight hour day and the 
higher wages wili be thrown into the bargain. 

If you can’t learn something at the meeting of your 
Union, then your case or that of the Union is hopeless. 

The man who is too good to join his Union is not 
too good to take the benefits of the union. 

The man who takes something for nothing isa thief. 
The two sentences above should go together, so the 
reader can draw his own inference. 

The ‘‘ Pullumdowns”’ lie about mén and misstate 
facts because they don't know a man or a fact when 
they see one. 

The man who says you can vote the kingdom of 
heaven into existence on earth is brother to the man 
who says ‘‘ things will always be as they are.’’ 

Union is good, but putting oil into a vessel of water 
does. not unite them or improve the oil or the water. 
The best agreement is the agreement of each to do his 
part—water for steam and oil for lubrication. 

The Trade Union is the historic secular branch of 


« The latter part of the title added by the editor. 


the true church. Don’t kill the tree because another 
branch has not yielded good fruit. Graft and prune 
the branches, nurture the roots, and give room for 
growth, and the Trade Union branch will give bigger 
and better fruit. 

Rochdale Co-operation started on a twopenny sub- 
scription. It now controls its millions. The five cent 
monthly of the American Federation can be the be- 
ginning of a great metropolitan daily. 

The people cried for work and they gave them a 
relief committee. 

Better is the dry morsel of trade union out-of-work 
benefit than a week’s work of semi-municipal charity. 

If we had sown the seeds of high dues and high du- 
ties we would now be reaping a harvest of insurance 
benefits. 

The days of the four dollar per year unions are num- 
bered. 

More bonds? More bondholders! More bonds- 
men ! 

Those who feel the halter draw have poor opinion 
of the law, and those who oppose the income tax 
prove their morals very lax. 

+e 


Convict versus Free Labor. 
BY CHRIS EVANS. 

Peace and good-will cannot exist in any country 
that seeks to enforce competition between convict and 
free labor. 

During the year 1893 every patriotic American cit!- 
zen joined heartily in the celebration of the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the discovery of America. The 
last century’s advancement presents a glorious tribute 
to the enterprising nature of Young America and the 
handiwork of her inventive genius. ; 

In the life and history of nations, however, mistakes 
are often made that work great injury to a portion of 
theircitizens, and, as time rolls on, the parties affected 
very naturally complain of the injustice and wrong 
imposed and ask for redress. This is true of Young 
America. Very grave mistakes have been made in 
asking honest labor in New York State to compete for 
living wages with prison made clothing, in placing on 
a level with criminals working at shoemaking and 
other trades in the penitentiaries of the states of Maine 
and Massachusetts men whose position in life proves 
their honest desire to live within the pale of Jaw and 
honest government. Freemen, as miners, are also 
compelled, at the point of the bayonet, to eke outa 
living in competition with convicts in the coal mines 
of Alabama and Tennessee. 

The system of a nation that can offer no better in- 
ducements than these to the horny handed sons of 
toil is not worthy, and cannot expect compliance with 
such vicious practices without protest. 

In the battle for life every honest citizen is entitled 
to receive and enjoy the just fruits of his or her toil. 
No matter what the difference may be socially, justice 
concedes that the efforts of one should receive the 
same consideration as the other. Mankind the world 
over is credited with having made some progress dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century, and upon this theory 
it is fair to assume that improved conditions would 











necessarily follow. Conceding the intellectual ad- 
vancement made, and the scientific attalnments that 
the inventive genius have developed, is it not proper 
to make inquiry as to whether the profits from these 
improved methods have been equally shared? If we 
are to draw conclusions on this point from daily ob- 
servation, we should be compelled to admit that there 
is a marked contrast between the home comforts of 
the wage payer and those of the wage receiver, and 
such difference cannot be justly tolerated by a free 
people. 

Intelligent reasoning will pave the way for scien- 
tific improvements, but as large contributors to the 
world’s progress the wage receivers do not expect to 
go backward, hence unrest and discontent will con- 
tinue and increase as education advances among the 
wage workers of our country until they receive a more 
equitable share of their own products 

oe 
Dear Cheapness. 
BY HENRY D. LLOYD. 

In ‘‘good society ’’ in the parlors, clubs, and count- 
ing-rooms of the two or three hundred thousand peo- 
ple who own the most of the United States, it is de 
rigueur to believe that monopoly makes cheap. 

Even if it was proved that a price was cheap, and 
afforded the sellers only a proper return for their la- 
bors, it would still be true that if the American people 
were content to accept this cheapness as the gift of 
men who had obtained the power to make the price, 
and made it cheap because they were good, the Ameri- 
can people would thereby prove themselves unfit to be 
free. Such a people would submit toa king if he were 
a good man. No people can understand or maintain 
the Republic who will tolerate the power in any men 
or set of men to make prices. The only difference 
between a power that can dictate prices and one that 
can dictate taxes is that the power over prices goes 
deeper into the springs of life and is far the more dan- 
gerous., 

Liberty that comes by the grace of the king is not 
true liberty, and a price that is made low by the favor 
ofa king of the market is not cheapness. Even on 
the lowest levels of self-interest, expediency, supply 
aud demand, the dearness of this cheapness reasserts 
itself. 

No tyrant ever took possession of government to 
give the people liberty. No monopolist ever ‘‘ har- 
monized ’’ a market to make commodities cheap. 

Monopoly, whether public or private, is less 
quick to see and seize profit than freedom ; becomes 
satiated and dull, resents spur of progress, does not 
want to be disturbed, its perception of new possibili- 
ties is sluggish, its vision narrowed. ‘To maintain its 
supremacy it need only suppress not surpass. 

If the public, when it learns the facts, does not be- 
come sensitive to the dearness, which is the chief end 
of the trusts, syndicates, combinations, it will show 
two things—a public conscience so dulled that it looks 
with the same indifference upon markets made the 
theatres of crime as the Romans, upon the iniquities 
which furnished them with their amusements in the 
Colosseum and a mental arithmetic so rudimentary 
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that a civilization which offers its all—homes, mother- 
hood, childhood, virtue and happiness—for cheap- 
ness, can be fooled into accepting dearness for cheap- 
ness. 

It takes two to make a bargain in cheapness, 
Within the territories of combination the party of the 
second part has disappeared. One party dictates both 
the service to be given and that to be rendered in re- 
turn. The railroad fixes the number and kind and 
speed of its cars not only, but also what shall be given 
for the use of them by the patron. The missing party 
of the second part must be restored to his place in the 
bargain, even if it be necessary for him to be person- 
ated by the whole people. 

It is not cheapness when a seller becomes great 
enough to say to the buyer, “ you shall not have a 
choice of sellers. You shall buy of me only and pay 
the price I fix, for I am your creator of cheapness, 
Abide with me.”’ 

If the genius of a people is such that it runs to com- 
binations for evil in war, trade, art or society, it must 
choose between aboiishing them and letting them 
abolish it. The reform of monarchy did not mean 
that kings must be compelled to be good ; it meant 
that there must be no kings; that there can be no 
good kings but dead kings. The reform of monopoly 
does not mean that monopolists must be compelled by 
Courts, Interstate Commerce Commissions, Factory 
Laws, Anti-Trust Laws and such palliative contriv- 
ances to be good monopolists. The only reform of 
monopoly is the abolition of monopoly by the aboli- 
tion of all the laws and social institutions which make 
monopoly possible. 

‘* All institutes forever blotted out,’’ says Words- 
worth, ‘‘that legalize exclusion.”’ 

Philosophically our facts do not prove that we 
should try to resurrect competition under present 
conditions. Competition has destroyed competition. 
It has grown up tothe limits of our system of land, 
currency, patents, franchises, morals. Only with new 
conditions could competition be made possible again 
to all. A new world of land, of steam, of printing, of 
religious renaissance had to come before Europe could 
be released from its age of monopoly. There are no 
longer new continents: only the new conscience can 
emancipate us. Meanwhile social welfare cannot sur- 
render itself to the leadership of the self-interest of 
individuals or combinations of individuals, of captains 
of industry or syndicates. 

When the American Fathers found the evils of lim- 
ited monarchy unendurable they did not go back to 
monarchy unlimited by Runnymede and Naseby— 
they went forward to Yorktown. We cannot return 
to the guild and the corporation, nor to the ‘* Laissez 
faire of individual self-interest.’’ 

The gentle public having learned one hundred years 
ago from Adam Smith that wealth in business is evi- 
dence of virtues that have brought mankind plenty 
and cheapness, continues to respect wealth. 

Only slowly, painfully, by much study will the truth 
make its way into the public mind that the virtues of 
competition, like those of civilization, may rut into 
vices, and that commercial wealth, which once pre- 
supposed cheapness and virtue, may now be the deco- 
ration of those who have learned how to take possess- 
ion of wealth when it has been created by the virtuous. 
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Labor Politics, Policies and Platforms. 
BY FRANK KEYES FOSTER, 
(Editor Boston Labor Leader.) 

In the ante bellum daysof 1856, a period appearing to 
the present generation almost as remote as the times 
of the Restoration or Long Parliament, the political 
organizations of the country were torn and rent by 
that factional strife which later on resulted in the 
Civil War. 

In a speech delivered in Philadelphia, Kenneth 
Raynor, of North Carolina, appealing for a fusion 
of the divided Democracy, made use of the following 
language : 

‘** Unfortunately, I find that our friends here are in 
the same condition in which the Jews were, when 
besieged by the Roman general, Titus. Whilst the 
battering rams of the Romans were beating down 
their walls and the firebrands of the heathen were 
consuming their temple, the historian tells us that 
that great people were engaged in intestine cemmo- 
tions, some advocating the claims of one and some of 
another to the high priesthood of that nation, and 
instead of the Romans devouring them they devoured 
each other. God forbid that our brother Americans 
should devour each other, at a time when every heart 
and every hand should be enlisted in the same cause, 
of overthrowing the common enemy of us all.’’ 

The situation to-day bears many points of resem- 
blance, politically speaking, to that which existed in 
the era just before the war. Great social issues are 
beating with a tidal force at the barriers of existing 
parties and bid fair to split and smash them, as did 
the slavery issue of a generation since. 

The Abolitionist party of 1856 has its prototype in 
the labor organizations of 1894. The onslaught against 
wage slavery is at once stronger and weaker than 
was the movement championed by Phillips, Garri- 
son, Pillsbury and their kind. 

It is stronger numerically, but more diffuse in plan 
and purpose. It is stronger in that it appeals more 
directly to the personal interest of so many of the 
rank and file of the community, weaker in that the 
slave interest of to-day holds possession of most of the 
wealth of the country and controls to a large extent 
the machinery of politics. 

Were the representatives of the true Democracy—us- 
ing the word in its broadest sense—to gather in conven- 
tion, what would be more appropriate in describing 
the situation which would exist, if present conditions 
continued, than the extract quoted from the address 
of Kenneth Raynor? 

The citadel of labor is besieged round about, the 
battering rams of monopoly are thundering at the 
gates, the defenders of the citadel are perishing in the 
fray, but ‘“‘the intestine commotions’’ are much in 
evidence, even in gatherings called to succor those 
who have fallen by the wayside in the fiercest of the 
strife. 

The recognition of this unhappy condition of affairs 
is a necessary preliminary to a proper consideration of 
the subject assigned me—the platform submitted to 
the trade unions of the country from the Chicago con- 
vention, and the probable outcome of this step 


toward political action by the American Federation of 
Labor. 

At the very outset one is confronted with this most 
serious of questions, ‘‘ Will the introduction of the 
issues of practical politics into the trade unions serve 
to unite the divergent schools of social reformers or 
will it intensify those differences of views and methods 
which now exist ?’’ 

If the latter alternative is to result there can be 
little doubt but that the rank and file of the trade 
unions of the country will prefer to maintain the 
economic integrity of their organizations, at all haz- 
ards. 

If the first and highly desirable end can be achieved, 
as it can be with proper care and judgment, coupled 
with a bit of mutual forbearance, the new departure 
should receive the support of all trade unionists. 

There is a certain ambiguity in the wording of the 
resolutions as passed at Chicago which may or may 
not interfere with intelligent action upon them by 
affiliated bodies. The resolutions state, ‘‘ That this 
programme and basis for a political labor movement 
be and hereby is submitted for the consideration of 
the labor organizations of America,’’ etc. 

What authority is to define what is meant by a poli- 
tical labor movement? 

Does ¢ mean the formation of a new political party 
composed of trade unionists, or the formation of an 
auxiliary organization whose membership shall be 
pledged to vote only for such candidates, no matter 
of what party, as will subscribe to the trade union 
political platform? Or does it gaean the affiliation 
with some existing labor party 2 If so, what party? 

It is true, by implication, by the indorsement of 
tne political labor movement in Great Britain, a new 
party organization may appear to be contemplated by 
the resolution, but it is equally certain that the crea- 
tion of more party machinery in this country and the 
consequent division of the political influence of labor 
would apparently serve no purpose but to make such 
a movemgnt ridiculous in the eyes of our enemies, 

I am of the opinion that just here will be found one 
of the most delicate points to settle in the whole 
question. 

Political action and party action are not necessarily 
the same thing, but are ofttimes widely dissimilar. 
For instance, the Australian ballot law of Massachu- 
setts was placed on her statute books by political 
action, by the political agitation and action of men of 
all parties who believed in the principle of the secret 
ballot. Direct legislation through the initiative and 
referendum will in all probability be won, for muni- 
cipalities at least, the present year by the same 
method. The Abolitionist party never amounted toa 
great deal as a controller of offices and legislatures. 
Its work was in the awakening of, the public con- 
science, 

It is not only a platform, then, but a policy, which 
must be determined during the coming year by the 
organizations of the A. F. of L. Political parties are 
not created by resolutions or declamation. They 
are the product of infinite labor and the work of many 
brains. The old parties have upon their side some 
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powerful agencies, in addition to the wealthy people 
in their ranks. 

There are too many of our radical friends who ap- 
pear to be lamentably ignorant of the fact that there 
is such a thing as American history. The political 
action of the wealth producers, to be successful, must 
work out its salvation on American lines—and here 
again [ mean that higher Americanism—catholic in 
its tolerance and grandly liberal in its conception of 
citizenship. 

And here I take issue with a portion of the pro- 
gramme submitted to the unions for their verdict. 
The platform is unfortunate in its omissions as well 
as commissions, It is taken bodily from the English 
Labor party, and however well adapted for the pur 
poses of propaganda there, is fatally defective as a 
rallying cry for the voters of America. 

To speak plainly, I do not believe that section 10 of 
the platform commends itself to even a small minor- 
itv of the trade union voters of the country. To go 
before the American people, asking them to support 
a party which proposes the extreme of State Social- 
ism, ‘‘ The collective ownership by the people of all 
the means of production and distribution,’’ is to com- 
mit hari-kari as often as it is done. If our State 
Socialistic friends have a particle of desire for a prac- 
tical unity of the labor voters of the country, they 
will show their wisdom by refraining from insisting 
upon this extreme plank. 

I am not now discussing the merit of the proposi- 
tion back of this plank, but stating a fact which can- 
not be controverted by well informed friends of the 
movement. 

If this plank is to be insisted on, it means nothing 
more nor less than that the trade unions of America 
are to be simply annexes of the Socialistic Labor par- 
ty. This is far from being the case. The time is not yet 
for forced conversion to the ultimatum of that party, 
and the very numerous body of our citizens who be- 
lieve that most of our social ills directly emanate from 
that institution called governuient would by no means 
have their respect for it heightened by such a policy 
on the part of its believers. 

Again, no reform political movement can ignore the 
money question. A large part of the exploitation of 
labor is to-day accomplished through the channels of 
finance. The creation of a specially privileged bank- 
ing class is the grossest of all the barefaced robberies 
of the masses. To ignore the gold and bond-holding 
monopolies in a labor platform is an anomaly. 

Space limitation has precluded but the outline 
treatment of the topic which is to be so largely dis- 
cussed during the next year. Permit me in closing 
to suggest this thought: The basis of our movement, 
whether it be political or purely economic, is the men 
who make up our membership. When this member- 
ship is pervaded by a tolerant, fraternal and harmo- 
nious spirit, seeking the general good rather than the 
gratification of personal differences and dislike, a point 
of union can be easily reached. No great moral cause 
ever won success unless its advocates showed them- 
selves capable of sinking personal feuds. Political 
action without solidarity of purpose will be but vanity 
and vexation of spirit. Let us seek unity in essentials 
and learn charity in non-essentials. 
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Trade Unionism as | Understand It. 
BY SAM. L, LEFFINGWELL. 

Trade Unionism, as i understand it, is a protest 
against older methods of compulsory direction. It is 
an institution prompted by the personal needs of the 
present, with little regard to questionable conditions 
in an unknown hereafter. It is a system of voluntary 
co-operation for mutual interests, as opposed to the 
direction and control of militant despotism. Trade 
Unionism is sustained by the philosophy of economic 
disenthrallment, and, as has been said before, is ‘‘the 
connecting link between individual effort and social 
progress.”’ 

Organization of society is but a unification of dif- 
ferent elements for mutual benefit, pleasure and pro- 
tection. Organization of government is as necessary 
to the individual as tothe enemy. The organization 
of a church is but a revolt against the restrictions and 
compulsions of some other more powerful and exact- 
ing creed. Organization, when not as treason against 
the state, is lawful and legal for any purpose in a free 
country. The co-partnership of a firm is the co- 
operation of two or more individuals for an aggrega- 
tion of profits where the means of one was insufficient 
—a kind of union of interests. The combination of 
capital into a corporation is a commercial union of in- 
terests for an increase of investment by the means of 
production. Even the organization of trusts and 
monopolistic combines are legitimate under the law 
as it now stands. Why should not the Trade Union 
be just as lawful and legal as any of these? An or- 
ganization of labor is fully as holy as the church, and 
quite as necessary for man’s present needs and desires. 
Organizations of capital would fail of their investment, 
but for the application of labor to an increase both of 
their productions and their invested wealth. Circum- 
stances may favor them for the moment with the 
power of employment for those ready and willing to 
labor for the increase of their wealth in store, and 
without which their capital would diminish and waste 
away ; but there is nothing in the science of ethics, 
in equity, or law, that can deprive the right of labor 
to demand a fair share of the profits his labor has pro- 
duced. and without the application of which there 
would have been neither production or profits, 

There is no doubt about the legitimacy and legal! 
status of Trade Unionism. The men in the workshop 
have the same right to organize for protection and 
profit as any one man or any number of men have to 
organize a firm for business purposes. One side may 
have the money capital, but the other side holds the 
labor capital of the concern, and it is just as holy, 
legal and right for the latter to protect its interests by 
organizing as it is for the former. 

‘*T have been,’’ as they say in the church, ‘‘a con- 
sistent member ’’ of a Trade Union organization nearly 
forty-four years, and I have never for one moment lost 
my faith in its power for good, or my love and re- 
membrance of the many consolations it has brought 
tome. It is the only safe-guard and protection for 
the workingman that is a sure winner. True Trade 
Unionism is fairness, squareness, equity, It is morally 
sound, honest, upright. There is as much religion in 
its tenets as there is philosophy in its arguments. It 
would accomplish as much or more than the church 
if it can, for future ages, demand what is justly due— 
‘* A fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work.”’ 
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The Programme. 
BY THOMAS J. MORGAN. 


Although sophisty, misrepresentation, concealment 
and fraud, are the essential elements of success in the 
industrial, commercial, financial, political and intel- 
lectual activities of modern society, such elements 
cannot aid in the advancement of any moral reforma- 
tion of the people. Therefore the true meaning and 
intent of every principle, proposition or plan, upon 
which the action of the people is to be based,should be 
clearly and honestly set forth. With this conception 
of what is right and what is best, I approach the 
discussion of the subject matter, presented by the 
committee on resolutions to the recent convention of 
the A. F. of L.., as the basis of 2 political labor move- 
ment, and which was referred to the respective organi- 
zations for their consideration. 

The sentiment expressed by the convention in favor 
of independent political action, was in one sense a 
mere abstraction, a repetition of misleading declara- 
tions.as old as the federation itself, voiced and sup- 
ported by those whose alliazce with both the dominant 
political parties is open, avowed and notorious, but if 
taken in the sense expressed and implied by those 
whose attitude and feelings are of the deepest bitter- 
ness and antagonism towardsthe political organizations 
of the master class, then the sentiment and declara- 
tions assume an importance of the most encouraging 
description. 

The extent to which this radical sentiment has per- 
meated the Union labor movement of the United 
States, will be shown by the instructions of the Unions 
to their delegates to the next annual convention of the 
A. F. of L., and in the vote which will then be taken 
upon Section 10, of the programme, submitted for 
their consideration. This alone will be the vital test. 
Every other section is common place, and from time 
to time can be safely sandwiched into the political 
programmes of our masters, whenever the emergency 
demands, but not so with number 1o. In no capital- 
istic platform has or will this section ever find a 
place; while in Europe, it is the foundation of the whole 
political labor movement, /u/ it is socialism ! Why, of 
course it is, and instead of concealing the fact, we would 
have your whole attention and thoughts directed to 
it, so that the vote may be the measure of your under- 
standing and conviction. 

It means that the ownership of the iron and steel 
mills of the country shall be transferred from the 
Carnegie’s and Frick’s to the Amalgamated Associa-— 
tion of Iron and Steel Workers, and their related labor 
organizations. 

It means that the coal mines shall pass from the 
ownership and control of the few individuals who now 
starve, rob, and goad the miners to rebellion or death; 
to the control of the United Mine Workers’ Union and 
their fellow workmen. 

It means that the mills, factories, and workshops, 
now closed to the hungry and desperate mechanics 
and laborers, shall be released from the few owners 
whose incompetent management has filled the high- 
ways with tramps, our cities with armies of unemploy- 
ed, the slums with involuntary criminals and prosti- 


tutes, and the nation with a rising generation of work- 
ers too ignorant to know their rights, much less suc- 
cessfully defend them. 

It means that the railroad kings who now command 
the courts to enforce reductions of wages; with threats 
of imprisonment shut the mouths of the discontented, 
and with the strong hand of the law crush the form 
and resistance of labor oryanizations, shall be made 
to surrender their soulless and irresponsible power to 
the people who have ignorantly suffered them to ac- 
quire it. 

It means that wealth, ‘he created, shall cease to be 
greater than its creators, the people. . 

It means that following the abolition of the divine 
right of kings, privileges of aristocracy, and the insti- 
tution of chattel slavery, must come the abolition of 
the private ownership of the means of production and 
distribution and the overthrow of the wage system, 
with all its strikes, lockouts, idleness, starvation, 
riots and bloodshed, and that labor organized, must 
take its place in the city council, county board, State 
legislature and national Congress; a government of the 
people owning, controlling and managing all the 
means of labor and justly distribute its products to its 
producers, the people. 

Aye, alladream! chasing rainbows! cry the labor 
leaders. Better stay with the Carnegies, Fricks and 
such, nothing like our trusty weapons, the strike, 
boycott and political pull. See how we have reduced 
the hours of labor! See how we have raised our wages! 
See our success at Homestead, Buffalo, Cour d’ elene, 
Tennessee! See the labor laws we have had placed 
on the statute books as a result of the political help 
we gave to candidates who were friends of labor! 
See how-we over-awe the’ State and federal courts! 
Aye, see the starving multitude, see the blind 
leading the blind, andthe knaves (feasting) with the 
enemy. 

nied 


The New and The Old. 
BY HENRY WEISMANN, 


Trade Unions have to change their policy ! is the 
cry of the impulsive and enthusiastic minds throughout 
the land. ‘‘A new Trades Unionism is wanted in place 
of the old, stagnant article,’’ that appears to be deter- 
mined to move by steps rather than leaps. 

It is the old story of the heart in sway of the mind, 
of sentiment more mighty than the calm voice of 
reason, of the fervent ardor of youth arraigned against 
the cool and well founded wisdom of age and experi- 
ence. 

Trade Unions are to-day more powerful than ever. 
Where twenty years ago an industrial depression, 
much less intense than the present one destroyed the 
greater number of Trade Unions, to-day the effect is 
felt in a much less degree and dissolutions are but 
seldom heard of. 

The Trade Union has kept pace with the develop- 
ment of industry and the concentration of labor 
closely followed the combinations of capital. 

Organization was followed by local and national 
federation eventually to evolve into an international 
confederation. 
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In this onward march, the organizations have been 
impelled by the sp‘rit and the requirements of progress 
until the present stage has been reached. 

What fallacy therefore to speak of an old and stag- 
nant Trade Unionism ? 

Trade Unions have nothing to regret or apologize 
for. 

Their origin, their existence and their doings, their 
individual, united and federated efforts, every phase 
of the form and activity of the organizations are the 
result of economic laws and conditions rather than the 
product of human effort in the pursuit of an ideal. 

While the intellect of man has moulded into forms 
of force and beauty, the structure that organized labor 
to-day looks to as the bulwark of the safety of society, 
the brick, the mortar, and all the manifold materials 
of its construction have been furnished by existing 
conditions that permitted of neither choice nor excep- 
tion in the selection of our weapons and methods; 
but in terms of imperative command said; ‘‘ you 
must,’’ 

The stern law of evolution, that with irresistible 
force and logic, directs the events that mark every 
change in our social and economic progress, has been 
recognized as the basis upon which our structure has 

been reared and by its dictates we cheerfully abide. 

Old and new Trades Unionism ? 

Where is the dividing line? 

If the article remain Trade Unionism, there can be 
none. I know of but one interpretation of the term. 

It has always responded to the voice of progress, 
when the new methods were able to mould into useful 
forms the old, undying substance. 

The impetuous who would want the Trade Unions 
to follow the call of the theorist and the enthusiast, 
are not aware of their philosophy, their composition 
and their historic mission. 

Ifthe time is ripe, ifeconomic conditions and the 
intellectual status of our inembership warrant the ven- 
ture, the Trade Unions may take another step to 
broaden their scope. 

They may look with favor upon the proposals of the 
enthusiasts for independent political action, and may 
encourage a movement in that direction, but whatever 
is to be done on these lines should be done with that 
spirit of conservatism and caution that has marked 
the rise of the entire movement. 

It will be another stage in our evolution, nothing 
more and nothing less. 

I know of no reason why this departure, and were 
it to come to-morrow, should be ushered in with blast 
of trumpets as though a new Messiah had come at last 
to cure all the ills that labor suffers. 

The Trade Unions have for years endeavored to 
obtain legislation in favor of labor, and much has 
been done to fight antagonistic parties and measures. 
The entire volume of labor legislation on the statute 
books to-day is almost exclusively due to the efforts 
of the Trade Unions, The Knights of Labor and a 
vast number of central labor bodies, as well as count- 
less local organizations, have had their political plat- 
forms, and have endeavored to secure their recogni- 

tion in the halls of the legislatures. 


In spite of all these political efforts, however, labor 
has always realized that the basic force of the move- 
ment rests in the economic struggles of the Trade 
Unions. And this idea was but lately very emphati- 
cally asserted, in the program suggested by the late 
convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
saying that the political movement of labor must be 
regarded as an auxiliary to the economic Trade 
Union movement. 

Again I say, how fallacious, in the light of these 
facts, to talk about a new and an old of the same 
substance, and to build an entire theory, if not a 
gospel, upon this imagined difference. 

Trade Unionists at least should guard against the 
fallacy; as to those who use the new term simply to 
hide their real antagonism against, or their lack of 
faith in the Trade Union movement, I prefer to say 
nothing more to-day. The danger, however, is im- 
minent that Trade Unionists, ready to accept their 
teachings, will eventually fall into the same errors. 
It is but too true that our enthusiastic exponents of 
the new Unionism idea have already gone as far as to 
deny the very basic principles of the economic Trade 
Union movement, and being absorbed in their 
endeavors to form a political party of labor, they are 
ready to sacrifice the organization that will alone en- 
able the working people to give force and substance 
to the coming party. ‘ 

I am satisfied that an independent labor party will 
be the outcome of the present movement in the A. F. 
of L. in response to the call for a vote upon the po- 
litical program suggested by the Chicago Convention, 
but I am also convinced that its composition, its 
policy and its aims, will be in strict keeping with the 
sound Trade Union philosophy of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

It will and dare not be allowed to conflict with the 
legitimate work of the organizations. The party must 
be formed outside rather than inside of the Federa- 
tion. It will be the membersand not the Unions of the 
Federation that will call it into existence and that will 
create the machine for the management of its affairs. 
The Unions as such must remain as free from partisan 
affiliations as they are to-day; the political freedom 
and the independence to vote without coercion through 
the organization, must be preserved. 

Thus alone may the suggested change in the future 
form of the political activity of Trade Unionists 
prove beneficial to the movement. And, again, it is 
the program submitted by the Chicago Convention 
that points the way in speaking of the political action 
of Trade Unionists, and not of the Unions in their 
collective capacity. 

Much may be said on this almost inexhaustible 
subject, comprising, as it does, the philosophy of the 
entire movement, its historic traditions, its tendencies 
and innate aspirations toward the full freedom of 
man. But already having transgressed the limit of 
space so kindly allotted me by the editor, I shall close 
with the hope that whatever decision the Federation 
as a body may arrive at on the question of politics, 
that unity and karmony of effort will be main- 
tained. 
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Direct Legislation in Massachusetts. 
BY J. W. SULLIVAN, 


What direct legislation is, and how the movement to 
promote it is progressing, can be easily understood by 
observing what is being done in regard to it in Massa- 
chusetts to-day. 

Massachusetts is made up of thirty cities, containing 
two-thirds of its population, and some 320 towns 
(townships), containing the remaining third. 

In all the towns, the local government is direct by 
the people. Assembled in town meeting, at least once 
annually, the voters there elect the town officers, 
receive the reports of town officers for the past year, 
form new town laws for the year, provide for the 
maintenance of local public property, impose taxation, 
and make the necessary appropriations. Here the town 
is a little State, in so tar as possible governing itself. 
This has been the case in the towns of all New Eng- 
land since its settlement. The results are publicity, sim- 
plicity, economy, and enforced honesty in making 
and adininistering the local law. All the voters present 
watch the reports of the officers for the past year, and 
the proposals of law for the ensuing year, the latter 
being printed ina schedule. The suspicious among 
the voters criticise, the ingenious suggest, the learned 
advise, and every one aids in embodying in the law 
the good faith and common sense of the community, 
The attention of all present is directed solely toward 
the measures under discussion, and not to men, and 
the voting in general shows little division according to 
party. The towns of New England have the best 
roads, schools, bridges, and similar public works in 
America; yet the aggregate debt of these towns is lower 
than for any similar population in America. This 
shows that as soon as the people cease to watch their 
own affairs, the work of their servants is done indiffer- 
ently and dearly. 

A consequence of the satisfaction of the Massachu- 
setts people with the town meeting system is that, 
contrary to the usual practice in this country, a town 
in that State remains a town, refusing to be incor- 
porated as acity, as long as possible. The people are 
afraid of the politicians who come to the front, mis- 
managing and misappropriating, when the city council 
is substituted for the town meeting. While Missouri, 
our fifth State in population, with 2,700,000 inhabit- 
ants, has 76 cities, Massachusetts, the sixth State,with 
2,300,000, has but 30. North Adams, Mass., having 
still a town government, contains a population of 
16,000, with 3,500 voters, and by a general vote it has 
twice vetoed the proposition to incorporate itself as a 
a city. 

A town government, then, is a pure democracy. A 
city government, carried on through a council or 
board of aldermen, is not a pure democracy, but a 
representative government. No better evidence of the 
superiority of a pure democracy, within practical 
limits, over a representative government, could be had 
than in the long experience and practice of the people 
of Massachusetts, They have taken up with repre- 
sentative government for their cities only when forced 
to it b7 the sheer inability of the voters to legislate 
en Mmusse. 


But the voters of Massachusetts cities have not en- 
tirely given up their right to pronounce on the laws 
made for them. Every year the cities vote on license 
or no license, Frequently, too, one or other of them 
vote for or against the issue of city bonds, change of 
municipal methods, or similar propositions. Last fall 
on the regular election day Boston voted on a plan for 
rapid transit for the city by means of an elevated rail- 
road, and on a change in the manner of electing the 
Board of Aldermen. The voters discriminated. They 
refused to accept the rapid transit bill, but they passed 
the aldermanic bill. 

In the State as a whole also, as is the case with the 
other States of the Union, the citizens of Massachusetts 
from time to time decide by a vote at the polls for or 
against constitutional amendments and other propo- 
sitions. 

Here, then, are facts in plenty showing not only the 
customary practice of a purely democratic method in 
somewhat large communities, but the easy occasional] 
extension of that method to large cities and the State. 
With these facts in view, the Direct Legislation League 
of Massachusetts and other reform organizations have 
proposed to the people of the State that, in city and 
State, the principle of the town meeting be, so far as 
practical, systematically adopted. In the town meet- 
ing, (1) any citizen has the right to propose any 
measure within the competence of the town to pass, 
and (2) on all the measures proposed the majority has 
the right to decide. These two rights—of proposing 
laws and disposing of them—are the comprehensive 
working principles of democracy. If so, say the direct 
legislationists, let these rights be exercised to their 
full working capacity, let_us not give them up until 
the principle of impracticability forbids their perform- 
ance. In city and State, let acertain proportion of the 
voters, say ten per cent., exercise their right to intro- 
duce any jurisdictional measure, doing it through a 
petition which shall send the proposed measure on to 
a vote at the polls ; and let the majority exercise their 
undoubted right to decide at the polls not only on 
measures so introduced, but on any bill passed by the 
legislative bodies of city or State, excepting such as 
relate to the immediate preservation of the public 
health or safety, doing so on a petition calling for 
such vote on any specified measure. 

It is thus no foreign scheme which the people of 
Massachusetts are to-day considering. It is but the 
natural development of their own fundamental politi- 
cal principle—democracy, It is simply the full appli- 
cation of Jefferson’s ground-plan of the republic, re- 
iterated throughout in his political works: ‘‘The peo- 
ple should be the only source of legislative power.”’ 
And the effect of the people’s will might reasonably 
be expected to be to substitute their own good faith 
and common sense end collective honesty for the in- 
fluences that have prevailed in city councils and the 
state legislature, especially in conferring franchises 
upon corporations, 

That such would surely be the effect, and that law- 
making by the people of large political areas is easily 
practicable, is illustrated by the experience of Swit- 
zerland in the past quarter of acentury. Switzerland 
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“WHETHER you work by the piece or work 
by the day, 
Reducing your hours increases your pay.”’ 


SEVERAL, very able contributions and im- 
portant correspondence have been crowded 
out of this issue. We hope our friends will 
bear with us 


THE sturdy miners of Ohio have been com- 
pelled to submit to a reduction in wages be- 
sause the miners of Pennsylvania have thought 
more of theory than the practical defense of 
their interests by organization. 
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SALUTATORY. 

PURSUANT to the decision of the Chicago 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is now 
launched upon the wave of public opinion. 
In issuing this magazine the A. F. of L. 
recognizes and declares, in the language 
authorizing its publication, that the labor 
problem does not receive the attention due it 
by the recognized factors for disseminating 
knowledge; that such a dissemination and dis- 
cussion is of the greatest importance to the 
welfare of our industrial classes. 

Mindful of the important task imposed, we 
are keenly alive to the fact that it may be 
fraught with results of the greatest import- 
ance to the wage-earners, particularly, and 
the people as a whole. 

Much good may be accomplished by the 
timely discussion of events as they transpire in 
the economic, social and political arenas, and 
to present clearly their bearing and influence 
upon the toiling masses of our country. <A 
word of advice or warning spoken at the op- 
portune moment may either secure for om 
cause a position of great advantage, or pre- 
vent an advantage being taken of it by its 
enemies. 

We recognize the fact that in the face of our 
present industrial stagnation, with its conse- 
quent trail of misery and poverty, our road 
will not be strewn with roses. There are 
powerful enemies to labor’s interests, en- 
trenched in legalized form, having the means 
to, and who will levei their ‘‘resources of civil- 
ization’? against us. Every sanctimonious 
hypocrite, every suborned falsifier and every 
retained apologist for the wrongs committed by 
the powers that be, will hate the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, and seek to encompass its 
destruction, as their prototypes in all ages and 
in all countries have sought to stifle the voice 
of those who fearlessly stood as the embodi 
ment of justice and right. 

Then, again, we shall, no doubt, incur the 
displeasure of the special pleaders, the theor- 
ists who have just discovered the most im- 
proved scheme by which all the injustice ac- 
cumulated since the time of man’s first exist- 
ence, may be swept from the face of the earth 
at once—now. 

Nor are we unmindful of the truth that 
some of the impetuous and impatient of those 
who may even wish us well, may not be en- 
tirely satisfied. 

If we understand the purpose of the publica- 
tion of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST cor- 
rectly, and we think we do, it is to voice the 
demands of the toiling masses, to advocate 
their rights, to expose the wrongs from which 
they suffer, to defend them alike from the at- 
tacks of avowed enemies and opponents as 
well as those who, under the guise of fr end- 
ship, would divert their entire efforts into such 
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channels which would leave them defenseless 
against the rapacity of those who prey upon 
them to-day and will continue to prey upon 
them until the yoke of industrial serfdom is 
forever overthrown. 

The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST “shall be 
edited in consonance with the principles of the 
Trade Union movement. as understood and 
advocated by the American Federation of 
Labor,’’ was the sentiment expressed in a 
resolution adopted by the Executive Council. 
Upon those lines it will be edited. 

There is quite a number of very well- 
meaning people, who, having given the Trades 
Unions but superficial thought regard them as 
organizations, so rigid in character and form, that 
they cannot expand and accommodate them- 
selves to changed industrial conditions. That 
this view is founded upon error every student 
and keen observer concedes. The same changes 
and development which are ever going on is 
reflected in and by the Trades Unions. In 
truth, there is no organization on earth which 
expands so readily, or which can so readily 
and effectually meet the continual new re- 
quirements of the wage-working classes as do 
the Trades Unions. 

The Trades Unions are the reflects in organ- 
zed, crystallized form of the best thought, 
activity and hopes of the wage-workers. They 
represent the aggregate expression of discon- 
tent of labor with ¢€xisting economic, social 
and:political misrule. The Trade Unions are 
exactly what the wage-workers are and can be 
made exactly what they may please to make 
them. Active or sluggish; keen or dull; nar- 
row or broad guaged, just asthe members are 
intellectual or otherwise. But, represent as 
they may either of these alternatives, the 
Trade Union is the best form of organization 
for the toilers to protect their present interests 
as well as to work out their salvation from all 
wrong. 

In politics we shall be as we always have 
been, zzdependent. Independent of all parties 
regardless under which name they may be 
known. ‘The only interest we shall have in 
either is their real, not merely their avowed, 
attitude towards labor. We shall endeavor 
to aid in exposing the folly of being a Union 
man 364 days in the year and. failing to re- 
member the Union man’s duty on election day. 
But we shall unqualifiedly oppose the attempt 
to impress the thought upon the workingmen 
that so long as they ‘‘vote right’’ on one day 
in the year, they may be remiss in their mem- 
bership and all their other duties every other 
day in the year. 

In the columns of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST we shall not only allow the discussion 
of every phase of the labor question and the 
labor movement, but we invite such discussions. 
As an evidence of our purpose, we call atten- 


tion to the wide scope of thought in this 
initial number. All we ask of contributors and 
correspondents is that they shall write tersely, 
to the point, and confine their thoughts to 
principles not personalities, facts not tancies. 

Our contemporaries—-the labor press of Amer- 
ica—we count not only as our friends, glad to 
give and entitled to receive mutual support 
and co-operation, but we also look upon them 
as the vanguard and pioneers of the grand 
army of organized labor. We shall endeavor 
to work together for the organization of our 
fellow-toilers, to spread the light and do yeo- 
man service to usher in the dawn of that bet- 
ter day for which the history of the human 
family has been one vast preparatory struggle 

We shall stand as the mouthpiece, defender 
and advocate of the toilers in all their strug 
gles for right and justice—in their efforts to 
secure the full results of their toil. While we 
shall not step too far in advance, neither will 
we be found lagging in the rear of the column 
of the hosts of labor whose onward triumphant 
march is the goal of human justice, the glory 
of the Son of Man. 


WORK, NOT CHARITY. 

RECENTLY the authorities in New York or- 
dered the police to take a census of the unem- 
ployed. There was no pretense made that a 
complete enumeration should be taken, in fact 
entire districts (precincts) and many vespect- 
able looking houses in others were omitted and 
yet this superficial and insufficient investiga 
tion demonstrated more than 67,000 unem- 
ployed workers with 170,000 depending upon 
them for support. Those who have been 
‘‘regularly’’ unemployed for a very long 
period were not even counted. So conserva 
tive a paper as the New York Sun says that 
the labor unions have not exaggerated the 
number of the unemployed and the actual suf- 
fering which prevails. The same conditions 
prevail throughout the country. 

The authorities everywhere are making but 
puny efforts to furnish employment on public 
works. When every thought of the public 
welfare and humane instincts should prompt 
them to prosecute every public improvement. 
The unemployed masses want work not char- 
ity. Giving charity not only humiliates and 
unmans the receiver, but demoralizes and 
spoils the giver. Charity also makes of the 
receivers consumers only while giving them 
work in public improvements makes them 
producers of wealth as well as consumers 
of it. 

The cities or towns may build school houses, 
parks, roads, canals, waterways, docks or any 
other tangible improvement. They may ex- 
pend millions of dollars in these works, but 
after the id!e have been put to work and the 
improvements have been completed the cities. 
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and towns are not poorer. It is true that the 
money has been expended, but it is in the 
hands of its citizens, and the intrinsic value of 
its own property has become so enhanced and 
its facilities to obtain more wealth has become 
so much greater as to far overbalance the 
money expended. The money, however, 
would not be wasted, it would be in circula- 
tion, and the improvements really achieved 
and forming a net gain for the communities, 
the people as a whole. 
*?- 


SHADES OF JEFFRIES. 

JUDGE JENKINS evidently sought to outdo 
his associates of the Supreme Court when he 
issued his order granting the request of the 
$18,000 a year salaried receivers to reduce the 
wages of the Northern Pacific Railroad em- 
ployees, and then followed it with his ‘‘In- 
junction’’ restraining the employees of the 
road from quitting work. ‘That there exists 
either an open agreement or a tacit under- 
standing among a number of the judges of the 
Supreme Court to go to the full limits of their 
powers to prevent workingmen from exercis- 
ing their right of protesting against unjust ex- 
actions, there can be little question. Judges 
Ricks and ‘Taft certainly went further than 
the law permitted them to go. Judge Billings 
went even further in his court-made law, and 
now Judge Jenkins seeks to out-Billings even 
Billings. 

Let us suppose for a moment that the em- 
ployees would have treated the order as it 
deserved. Suppose they would have treated 
it with contempt, and would have refused to 
accept the reduction of wages, would have 
sought employment elsewhere, East, West, 
North or South. Would Judge Jenkins have 
issued an order to bring them back to work or 
to be sent to prison for contempt of court? 
Are we to have more Dredd-Scott decisions ? 
Are the workingmen of America to be brought 
back like the slaves in anti-bellum days? Is 
there to be a fugitive slave law for working 
men, working women and working children ? 
Will there yet be a decision rendered that 
‘Labor has no rights which the corporations 
are bound to respect ?’’ Are the efforts of or- 
ganized labor, to obtain a fairer share of the 
results ot their labor, to be met by decisions 
which would make a Jeffries blush ? 

If we judge correctly, the temper of our fel- 
low-workers and the liberty-loving citizens of 
our country, not only will there be a change 
soon, but such a change as will hold the 
names of such judges as Jenkins, Ricks, Taft, 
Billings up to the contumely and scorn of their 
fellow-men. 

Some years ago, when one of our foremost 
attorneys appeared before a judge of the 
Jenkins order, he was told that he was guilty 
ot contempt of court, whereupon our Black- 
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stonian friend, with an assumed look of hu- 
mility, said: ‘I sincerely regret this, your 
Honor, for I have made every effort to sup- 
press and hide mv contempt for this court.’’ 

Congressman McGann, chairman of the 
Committee on Labor, has introduced a resolu- 
tion in the House to investigate the conduct 
of Judge Jenkins in issuing his famous or in- 
famous order. The resolution was passed in an 
amended form but we hope that the investigation 
made will be thorough. If properly conducted 
it should result in but one way, and that is the 
impeachment of this judge, who has besmirched 
his ermine. Anexample made of one of these 
judges whould have an excellent effect upon 
others, whose bumps of corporation proclivi- 
tives are abnormally developed. 

+ 

DuRING the debate on the Wilson Tariff 
Bill the orators in the House indulged in great 
flights of imaginations of the beauties of their 
respective theories and their influences upon 
labor. ‘‘ We are indebted to protection for all 
the greatness, glory, and plenty which the 
people enjoy,’’ was the burden of the Repub- 
licans’ song. While the Democratic warble 
promised still greater glory and plenty if we 
can only ‘‘ buy in the cheapest markets,”’ labor 
included. ‘*Out upon you, Pharisees !’’ When 
you advance your theories you have not the 
toilers in mind except to deceive them. 

We have all yet to fully learn that under 
either the protective or free trade systems the 
wage workers will have to depend upon them- 
selves and each other for any improvement in 
their condition. That in the same degree with 
which they are organized will their interests 
be protected, defended and advanced. 


CONGRESSMAN WALKER, of Worcester, 
Mass., declined to present a petition to the 
House sent him by the Central Labor Union 
of that city, upon the plea that he was 
not satisfied that it represented the spirit of 
the majority of the organization. We care 
nothing as to the merits of the matter con- 
tained inthe petition, but we insist that it was 
his plain duty to present the petition. He 
certainly could have accompanied the presen- 
tation with the expression of his opinion upon 
the source from which it emanated. If the 
petition did not represent the actual views of 
organized labor of Worcester, its voice would 
soon have been heard to the contrary. 

We venture the assertion that if the Central 
Labor Union had passed a resolution endorsing 
Mr. Walker’s candidature for Congress, he 
would not set sleuths to work investigating 
whether the resolution represented the views 
of the majority. 


ORGANIZE clubs in your unions to subscribe 
for your own magazine, the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST. 
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A BILL has been introduced in the House 
of Representatives by Congressman Hayes, of 
Iowa, which will practically establish an ab- 
solute postal censorship upon the newspapers 
and magazines. The present law provides 
that nothing immoral or obscene should be 
transmitted through the mails, but with the 
addition of the word ‘‘ indecent,’’ which is so 
flexible and subject to so many constructions 
that it is often applied by the creme dela creme 
of the 400 to include accounts of labor dis- 
putes. 

Asa matter of fact, nothing is more “‘ in- 
decent ’’ to the sensibilities of our millionaire 
corporations than a protest on the part of 
labor against unjust exactions. Mr. Hayes 
should be snowed under with his bill. 
The freedom of the press was not a concession 
to the people. It cost many a battle to 
achieve, and if we know the temper of the 
people they are not likely to allow the boon of 
an untrammeled press to be filched from them 
by this newly discovered and highly moral 
statesman. The workers would do well if 
they were to write a- letter or postal card to 
Congressman Hayes, addressing it to Washing- 
ton, D. C., protesting against his un-American 
attempt to muzzle the press. 


ae 


Hon. L. E. McGann, Chairman of the 
Committee of Labor, House of Representa- 
tives, has introduced a bill in the House to al- 
low fraternal society journals to be entered as 
second class mail matter. Through a very 
unfair discrimination the postal authorities a 
few years ago decided that official journals of 
the trade unions could not be entered as sec- 
ond class matter where the members of the 
organizations paid for these journals indirectly 
with their dues. 

Bill 4997, introduced by Mr. McGann, seeks 
to overcome this discrimination, and trade 
unions and fraternal societies should immedi- 
ately petition Congress for the passage of the 
bill. 

Ir is not often that men have as great a 
pleasure as did the delegates to the Chicago 
Convention of the A. F. of L. in listening to 
the brilliant and masterly address of Henry D. 
Lloyd, ‘* The safety of the Future-Lies in Or- 
ganized Labor.’’ Those who enjoyed the 
privilege of hearing the address and those who 
did not, can read it with profit and profound 
satisfaction. It will bear reading and study. 
Send five cents to the A. F. of L. office for a 

‘copy, or $4 for 100 copies. You will be am- 
ply repaid by its perusal, 


SECRETARIES of Unions should make it 
their duty to call the attention of the mem- 
bers to the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, and 
whenever possible one or more of the articles 


contained therein should be read at each 
meeting. It will interest the members, and 
they will glean a clearer insight into the 
leaven which is working for the uplifting of 
the masses, and making them more devoted, 
intelligent and enthusiastic unionists than 
ever before. 


Two Union men ceased their struggles early 
in February, John J. Macguire of Philadelphia 
and Joseph Clinkard of Boston. They were 
both ‘‘ true to the core.’’ Honest, earnest and 
zealous workers in the cause of organizing their 
fellow workers in Trade Unions. ‘They each 
recognized the value of these organizations in 
uplifting the wage workers to a higher appre- 
ciation of their rights and duties, and devoted 
their lives to achieve the highest degrees of 
possible success. 

THE programme considered by the Chicago 
Convention of the A. F. of L., and referred to 
affiliated organizations, as printed in the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, will be kept 
‘*standing’’ in each copy of the magazine 
for the coming year. Unionists are cordially 
invited to contribute their opinion upon the 
subject. Write briefly, to the point, and on 
ove side of the paper. 


In the death of George W. Childs, February 
3d, editor and proprietor of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, the world lost a genuine phi- 
lanthropist, humanity a devotee, and the labor 
movement a stanch friend. Who will dare to 
write a similar notice upon the death of Van- 
derbilt, Gould, Astor, Rockefeller, and the re- 
maining members of the Four Hundred? 


WHILE Rome was burning Nero fiddled. 
While the very vitals of three millions of our 
people are almost stagnant with hunger, the 
balls, operas, soirees, parties are goingin full 
gaity. The American ‘ patricians,’’ the 400, 
are ‘‘ fiddling.”’ 


InN many industries the employed workers 
have divided their work with those of their 
fellow-craftsmen who would otherwise swell 
the army of unemployed. This practice would 
be more extensively carried out but for the 
ignorant perversity and stubborness of em- 
ployers. 


UNIon workers should purchase union made 
goods, and where there is a union label in 
the trade, should demand union labelled 
goods. Take nothing for granted. Demand 
the union label. 


SECRETARIES or active members of unions 
are requested to report to this office any item 
which may be of interest to the general labor 
movement. 
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contains three million inhabitants, with six hundred 
thousand voters. Its largest state, Berne, has five 
hundred and forty thousand inhabitants, with one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand voters. For the past eigh- 
teen years the Confederation as a whole has practiced 
the method of referring its national laws to the people 
at the polls when a demand for such reference is made 
by a petition of thirty thousand voters. For nearly 
thirty years all the laws of Berne’s legislature have 
gone to its voters at the polls. In both Confederation 
and the states the first result of this method has been 
to cut down the number of the laws passed to a very 
low number. The national congress passes about 
seven a year; Berne’s legislature three. Andof course, 
on obtaining their own sovereignty, the people at once 
ended the legal methods by which the privileged were 
enriched, and have since proceeded step by step in 
the direction of justice to all—in taxation, in adminis- 
tering natural monopolies, in establishing the immu- 
table rights of man. In Switzerland, introducing laws 
by petition from the voters is called the Initiative ; 
referring laws to the voters at the polls is called the 
Referendum, 

Less than two years ago I published in a small vol- 
ume a collection of facts, relating to this country and 
Switzerland, showing to what extent representative 
government had been done away, and to what aston- 
ishing results in good government and right distribu- 
bution of wealth a pure democracy leads. The appli- 
cation of pure democracy to-day in the political world 
is, I hold, being followed by changes of greater im- 
portance to the whole people than was the introduction 
of steam in the industrial world; but with this reverse 
operation: that whereas steam and machinery brought 
impoverishment to millions, pure democracy brings 
justice to the millions, and with it the riches due to 
their own labors exerted through machinery and 
modern methods. The people, possessed of political 
power, seize their own. 

On the issue of my work, ‘ Direct Legislation,’’ 
through the advice of Samuel Gompers I put several 
hundred copies afloat in Massachusetts, distributing 
them among the daily papers, the principal weeklies 
in each county, the public libraries, and the labor 
organizations. I do not wish to imply that the present 
movement in Massachusetts for direct legislation is 
solely or even mainly based on my work. ‘The move- 
ment would doubtless have come in good time. But 
I am giving the facts in their order. And yet I must 
also quote Mr. Frank K. Foster’s ‘‘ Labor Leader ’”’ as 
now saying of that book, ‘‘It is working a revolu- 
tion.”’ 

The first emphatic response was from Foster him 
seif. He was ‘‘with me in this fight.’’ And he has 
been in it since, pushing it in every way, intelligently, 


and with telling effect. Largely through him every 
central body in the State has adopted direct legisla- 
tion as the first of labor measures. Others who have 
worked hard for it are Mr. W. D. McCrackan, author 
of ‘‘The Rise of the Swiss Republic, 
space for several articles in the magazines, especially 
the Arena; Edward Bellamy and his associates on the 


who obtained 


New Nation; Rev. Mr. Bliss, Morrison I. Swift, and 
EK. W. Osborne, Esq. The Haverhill Central Labo: 
Union had me to lecture on the subject in that city 
and in less than two months afterward it had induced 
the city councils and mayor to pass an ordinance 
providing for direct legislation for the city, which has 
30,000 inhabitants. 

A number of the lesser daily papers of the State 
such as the Haverhill Gazef/le, doubtless influenced 
by the agitation in the industrial centres, soon com- 
mitted themselves to the support of the proposed ex 
tension of the town meeting system. The Boston 
flevrald took up the idea; so did the 7Zvaveller. 
The Springfield Republican welcomed it as ‘‘no 
departure from the long-recognized theory of ou: 
government,’’ and supported it editorially. 

At their State convention last fall, the Democratic 
delegates adopted this plank; ‘*We favor the adop- 
tion in this commonwealth of some plan of Referendum 
by which important acts of the legislature can be sub 
mitted to the popular vote.’’ The Republicans put 
forward this: ‘We believe in frequent appeals to the 
people, and that, on important matters of legislation 
and under reasonable restrictions, some proper system 
of Initiative and Referendum may be wisely adopted, 
especially in such matters as refer to local self—govern 
ment.’’ ‘The Populists: ‘*‘We demand of municipali 
ties, States, and the nation, the immediate aduption 
of the Initiative and Referendum.”’ 

Governor Greenhalge, in his message, strongly 
recommends to the present legislature the Referen 
dum for cities, but considered it probable that a con- 
stitutional amendment would be required to bring it 
into operation in this State. On this point, however, 
he himself is in doubt. It is certainly within the pro 
vince of the legislature to ask the advice of the people 
to be given at the polls. 

Committees of the District Legislation League, the 
Boston Central Labor Union, and other organizations 
are in frequent attendance at the State House, im- 
pressing on the legislators the necessity for direct 
legislation. Representatives Irwin, Kneil, Wellman, 
and Hayes are among the champions of the system on 
the floor. 

Thus, every political party in Massachusetts, many 
of the most influential newspapers, and all the labor or- 
ganizations have come to the support of direct legis 
lation. The task of fully introducing the idea to that 
State is done. 

By showing the reader just what has been 
accomplished in Massachusetts, he may infer what 
progress is being made, or soon can be made with 
energetic efforts, in other States. 

+e 


Ask your newsdealer to handle and keep on sale 

the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
+e 

STRONG efforts are being made to secure the issu- 
ance of an order by the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the enforcement of the National Eight Hour Law. 
The American Federation of Labor insists that the 
law shall be enforced in accordance with its plain 
reading, and in the spirit of its promoters. 
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The Course of Reform. 
BY HENRY WHITE. 

The intelligence of a people is marked by its 
ability to deal with matters of practical advantage 
ind detail ‘as well as its conception of a higher 
social order. 

There is a well-known element within the labor 
movement classed as reformers who never tire of 
preaching on how things ough/to be. All immediate 
remedial measures are regarded as wasteful, tending 
only to detract from achieving what they imagine to 
be the ultimate destiny of mankind. 

There are people who unconsciously make good 
progress in their usual sphere of usefulness, but are 
ever ready to be lured by the will-o’-the-wisp, or the 
utopian mirage into labyrinthine paths, wasting all 
their efforts in attempting to reach the ideal in one 
bound. This element is easily recognized by the rid- 
icule, and very often abuse, which they direct against 
those engaged in improving the condition of the 
people, and who endeavor to restore some sem- 
blance of order out of chaos. There would be no 
particular harm in thisif the gentry described were 
not always ready to cheerfully risk all the 
progress made through years of struggle and suf- 
fering for any rash venture. The principle of observa- 
tion and experiment is a rule invented (in the minds 
of these idealists) only as an obstruction. 

The air is full of fanciful schemes by which the mil- 
lennium can be attained at one jump. From the time 
of Plato we have had beautiful and artistic pictures 
painted of the society which shou/d be. No doubt 
such pictures have had a wholesome effect on the 
minds of many, indicating faintly the possibilities of 
human effort, But it is equally dangerous to the sen- 
timental or unbalanced mind, thus producing the 
fanatic who, encompassed within the walls of prejudice, 
resembles the wooden gods of old, described as “having 
eyes that see not and ears that hear not.”’ 

In full contradiction or to those who hope for 
reform through some social calamity, we can only 
trace real progress through the improvement of the 
standard of living of the people. History and 
experience further prove that the standard of living 
can only be raised through the self-efforts of the 
mass of the people, although the special work of 
vifted and _ self-sacrificing persons has done much 
to aid the work. The improvement of mankird 
naturally dates from the time the workers came 
together to consult their own interests. From 
the time of the agrarian movement of the ple- 
beians of Rome to the trade union movement of to- 
day do we find that exemplified. The great social 
economist of our time, Karl Marx, whose high as- 
pirations for the human race are so well known, em- 
phasized the importance of the workers of the world 
uniting for their common welfare, above all else. 
The coming together of working people for a 
common interest, be their original intention ever 
so narrow, is the first step which broadens the 


mind, increases their opportunities, and leads 


them from the descending path of individual com- 
petition. 


Their selfishness becomes altruistic and, 


moreover, they possess the power of enforcing 
better conditions or resisting further impositions. 
It must naturally be that the issues on which the 
working people can unite are originally very few, 
being based upon those they caz agree upon. But 
education and experience acquired by favorable 
conditions, the shorter work days, are certain to in- 
crease the issues gradually, step by step, far beyond 
the original outposts. The influence of trade unions 
is sure to stamp itself on politics and society in 
general. 

The very battles engaged in, even if temporarily un- 
successful, give the unions the practical experience 
and education necessary for greater efforts. The chief 
merit of the trade-union movement is the careful 
groping through the fog of injustice and ignor- 
ance, avoiding as far as possible the hidden rocks and 
shoals. 

The small and seemingly siow advance of the mass 
of the people is of more value than the great progress 
of a few, and may be likened to the swelling torrent 
flowing into the majestic river, collected by the small 
springs and rivulets covering the broad watershed. 
Should an industrial crisis arise when the question 
will be determined ofa re-organization of our indus- 
tries, for instance, on a nationalist or co-operative 
basis, the trade unions with its disciplined hosts 
would be the means to be relied on for an orderly 
transition. 

He is the true statesman who knows how to nurse 
and guide the movement, rot being too far ahead 
of the procession. Such was the character of 
Abraham Lincoln, an opportunist in the highest 
sense, whose policy, as distinguished from that of the 
radical abolitionist, stamps him as the foremost 
statesman of the age, and by which the objects of the 
abolitionists were achieved sooner than tkey dared to 
hope for. 

The humble ‘‘union man,’’ consciously or not, is the 
gardener whose handiwork makes ‘ the desert blos- 
som like the rose.”’ 


oe 


Tie Cotton Weavers’ and Mill Operatives’ Union 
have had a bill introduced in the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, known as the ‘‘ Weavers Particulars 
Bill,”’ providing that mill owners shall supply their 
employees with specifications, written or printed, of 
the work required and the wages paid for the same. 
The number of yards per piece and all other details in 
the work. ‘The bill proposes a penalty of from $25.00 
to $50.00 for failure to comply with its provisions, and 
the Governor is required to appoint a number of 
officers for the enforcement of the law. 
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THE National Longshoremen’s Association of the 
United States, Organized August, 1892, has thirty 
branches now attached to it. Mr. Daniel Keefe, the 
General President in a circular says: “Let us 
be a well disciplined body of intelligent workmen, 
capable of discussing the conditions of our calling and 
bettering them. 
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Correspondence on all phases of the Labor Movement and 
the Labor Questions are invited, Correspondents will please 
write on one side only of their paper. 









Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

The appearance at this time of the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST is significant in that the hostility to 
which labor organizations have of late been subjected 
is thus demonstrated to have increased rather than 
decreased the ardor of the trade unionist for his prin- 
ciples. 

The present and the immediate past is showing and 
has shown with what recklessness certain employers 
usurp the rights and privileges of workmen whom 
poverty having made helpless and unable to resist, 
are accounted contented and satisfied. 

The depression so long with us has directed public 
attention to the labor question as perhaps nothing 
else could have done; hence, no better time for a 
forcible presentation of labor’s claims than the pres- 
ent could be hoped for. The wage-workers must now, 
when society is investigating their needs, speak out 
in tones that wiil compel injustice to recede before its 
volume. The denial of the right to organize, either 
by expressed prohibition or by the “ picking out’? 
process must be stopped, and workingmen must be 
permitted to exercise the same liberties to leave the 
service of their employer without the interference of 
the courts, as do other men. 

Restrictions of a very dangerous character have re- 
cently commenced their weaving around wage-work- 
ers, and there is no time to be lost if we would save 
ourselves from being bound in a manner so as to ren- 
der us more helpless. 

J. C. KILGALLON, Secretary, 
Amalgamated Asso’n [ron and Steel Workers, 


Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

Let me say that I am more than pleased by the issu- 
ance of a monthly magazine as an official journal of the 
American Federation of Labor. I am pleased that 
the A. F. of L. has inaugurated this departure and 
assure you that it has my unqualified indorsement 
and support, 

Labor, in order to be entirely successful, must act 
and think upon concert lines and with unity of pur- 
pose. I know of no better means of crystallizing the 
now scattered thoughts and energies of labor’s forces 
than through the issuance of such a paper as con- 
templated. 

Labor, as such, can never effectually direct and 
control its own destiny until it learns to know its 
strength, and to direct such strength in correct 
channels. 

I feel that there is still a vast amount of work in 
what is known asthe Trades Union movement, for 
the organization of the workers upon trade lines in 
industrial organization, and that the sooner and the 
more perfect labor becomes on these lines, the more 
rapidly and complete will be their emancipation upon 
other or political lines. 
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Trusting the issuance and maintenance of the 
official organ of the American Federation of Labor 
will meet with merited success, I remain, 

Yours Fraternally, 
G. W. PERKINS, President, 
Cigarmakers’ International Union of America. 


Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

I consider the establishing of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, by the A. F.of L. a move in the 
right direction. The hard times we are now experi- 
encing show that it is essential that Trades Unions 
must combine more closely for the benefit of the 
wealth producers. What is needed is thorough or- 
ganization, a reduction in the hours of labor, a demand 
by every Trade Unionist for Union made goods, and a 
refusal to take an article unless it bears the Union 
label of the trade producing said article. I might 
enumerate further but space forbids. There must be 
continued agitation, education, and organization, 
until every man capable and willing to work, shall be 
able to secme work and receive a fair share of the 
wealth he produces. When we reach that point we 
shall not have these ever recurring periods of business 
depression which always cause so much suffering 
among the workers. Yours, fraternally. 

THOMAS POLLARD, General Secretary, 
Elastic Gore Workers Amalgamated Association. 


Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

Yours of the 23d inst, at hand, and [ speedily and 
cheerfully comply with your request. Permit me to 
congratulate you in bringing forth an official journal 
of our great organization. I predict at once, that the 
success of this venture is already assured. The divis- 
ions of the Amalgamated Association of Street Railway 
Employees of America, as near as I can ascertain, are 
staunch Federationists, and will hail with delight a 
magazine emanating from that source. 

The harshness of the times, the great depression of 
all business interests, the thousands of footsore and 
weary men tramping our country in search of employ- 
ment, exemplifies clearly and vividly the cold and 
cruel fact that laboring men have procrastinated too 
long already, and that the time is fully ripe for them 
to flock together as a unit and adopt some measures, 
open some resources, that will greatly enhance the 
value of the time of the toilers of America. 

Hail, AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST! Would that I 
had the power to introduce you to each and every 
toiler in America, that you might fearlessly and bold- 
ly declare to him that he has a ‘‘charge to keep,”’ 
that the time is now here when he should be up and 
doing, so that he may derive the greatest results from 
his labor, and leave a legacy which will prove a bless- 
ing to his posterity. 

Although I am far from being a strict disciple of 
Bellamy, yet I must commend the effort to have the 
government take control of the telegraph system. It, 
I firmly believe, would insure true and unbiased re- 
ports, and it has long since been clearly demonstrated 
that the press, reaching its millions of readers, «xerts 
a manifold influence upon the people which could not 
be produced by any other mode. 

Assuring you of my hearty co-operation, and with 
the wish that the FEDERATIONIST may be crowned 
with success, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 
S. M. MAssEy, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Amal, Asso’n Street R. R. Employees of America. 
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Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

The seamen ot this continent, representing the 
Gulf, Pacific and Atlantic coasts and the great lakes, 
believe that for the protection and the universal sym- 
pathy of all seamen of this country, one common 
bond of brotherhood is necessary. The alarming ag- 
gressiveness of the marine capitalist and corporations 
of the country towards the seamen will inevitably 
lead to the demoralization of our trade. To check 
this the National Seamen’s Union has been formed, 
the first object in view being to devote both time and 
means to assist in organizing marine ports of America, 
which has been done to a great extent. It is well 
known that to get a remedy we must look toward the 
capitol at Washington to enact laws for our protec- 
tion and a revision of the present maritine laws. And 
this can only be done by a unanimons effort on our 
part. 

The Nation] Seamen’s Union stands as the guardian 
and protector of Seamen’s rights. In order to be 
effective in this, we must cultivate individual improve- 
ment at the same time, that we try to correct public 
abuses of low wages and bad treatment. Every Union 
Seaman must bear in mind that the betterment of 
general conditions rests with himselfmainly. Let the 
highest and purest Union sentiments—the sentiments 
of the greatest good to the greatest number prevail in 
every breast as the polar star of our course, and vessel 
owners, legislators, and the public will recognize 
American Seamen as men knowing their duty and 
deserving of human rights, and it behooves us not to 
rest until these rights ase allowed. 

Yours, etc., 
T. J. ELDERKIN, Secretary, 
National Seamen’s Union of America. 


Editor, AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST ;— 

After an existence of twelve years the American 
Federation of Labor has at last decided to let the 
world know through its own official journal what it is 
organized for. ‘The old saying ‘‘ better late than 
neve: ’’ is applicable to this case, and while we regret 
the tardy appearance of a journal devoted to the in- 
terest of the A. F. of L. and the principles of unionism 
expounded by that great body we hope that nothing 
has been lost, and that with years of experience to 
shape its policy and with a journal to voice its senti- 
ments, the A. F. ot L. will now march on to the de- 
sired goal. 

Strikes and boycotts have had their day, and in the 
future organized labor must look for permanent ad- 
vancement through education and the ballot. Just as 
soon as workingmen learn the power they possess 
through the ballot and put that knowledge to practi- 
cal use, the day of our emancipation will be close at 
at hand. 

A more opportune period could not be desired for 
starting the FEDERATIONIST. The hundreds of 
of thousands of men and women out of work have 
ample time to inquire into the cause of the present 
depression and study a remedy, and to them the 
FEDERATIONIST will be hailed as the oracle of a new 
era when such conditions will be impossible. 

Wishing the FEDERATIONIST a long and brilliant 
career in the field of journalism, I remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
J. T. Keiiy, Grand Secretary-Treasurer, 
National Brotherhood Electrical Workers. 


Editor, AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST :— 

In regard to work for the unemployed to be fur- 
nished by the municipality it could be found by the 
city building boulevards, one hundred feet wide. 

There would be no money expended for land, the 
whole expenditure being for labor. This would satisfy 
the workers and the taxpayers could not complain as 
they would be provided with a magnificent fashion- 
able bouleward as fine as could be found in the world. 
The workingmen should persist in endeavoring to 
obtain public city playgrounds, where in the day their 
children and in the evening themselves can play. 
Another thing they need is co- operative apart- 
ment houses where after having paid rent for several 
years they become part proprietors and pay only their 
share of taxes. 

With good work, moderate hours, fair wages, bene- 
ficial pleasure, a free home, insurance against death, 
accident, sickness and old age, with all these provided 
for, we shall then have the millenium. Fraternally, 

ALEXANDER DRURY. 


Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

With pleasure we hail the new champion of the 
American workingmen, the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST, under the guidance of the greatest labor or- 
ganization America has ever known. The issuance of 
a magazine by the Federation evidences to the con- 
clusion that to reach the masses of the people it is 
necessary to put before them the aims and objects of 
the labor organization, and proclaim to the world the 
wrongs done by the classes to the masses. I hope that 
with the aid of this new ally a closer and more 
harmonious relation will be established among all 
trades, more especially among those affiliated with the 
A. F. of L, The Bakers’ International Union has had 
an opportunity to see the vast benefits derived by a 
paper published and controlled by themselves, 

Several resolutions adopted by the last Convention 
intending to bring about an elimination of the condi- 
tion of the masses, must in order to be thoroughly 
understood, be discussed in the columns of a paper 
friendly to our cause and controlled and guided by 
our own advocates, No paper servile to the employ- 
ing classes will permit the use of their columns for a 
fair and unbiased discussion of topics which might 
wrestle from their grasp the exclusive privileges they 
now enjoy to the detriment of the people. We sin- 
cerely hope that the FEDERATIONIST will be broad- 
gauged and lead the organized working people of the 
country and aid and assist them in bringing about a 
condition more favorable to all. 

With the best wishes for the FEDERATIONIST, 

Yours fraternally, 
GEORGE L. Horn, Generali Secretary, 
Jour, Bakers’ & Confectioners’ Int’! Union. 


Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

It was with gladness of heart that many have read 
the decision of the late convention, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, to issue a monthly magazine as an 
official organ of the A. F. of L. ° 

While the wealth of this country is accumulating at 
an abnormal rate, yet that wealth, under the shelter 
of vicious legislators, is being so centralized as to be 
in the possession of the few, while the many millions, 
who are the producers of that wealth, are deprived of 
the necessaries of life, to such an extent that hundreds 
of thousands are on the verge of starvation and must 
depend on public charity for their existence. 








Labor, therefore, to counteract the evil influences 
of aggregated capital, and to re-acquire its proper 
rights as guaranteed by the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, must unite and centralize its numerical forces, 
and for that purpose the press is their best guide. 

For, by an official organ, the ideas of some being 
illumined by those of others, and authoritatively dis- 
seminated, may tend to lead the suffering poor into a 
channel of unity, where, guided by one hand and 
acting as a unit, the desired social evolution, by 
which a more equitable distribution of wealth will be 
assured, may be made possible. 

Ever hoping for the best, fraternally, 

WovytT Losky, Secretary, 
Nat'l Alliance Hotel and Restaurant Employees. 


Edilor AMERICAN FEDKRATIONST : 

Iam truly glad to see the A. F. of L. preparing a 
publication, and I sincerely trust it may get all the 
support both moral and financial that its motives and 
aims will entitle it to. The absence of a publication 
is proving one of the greatest hindrances to organized 
gabor, and until that is overcome I fear there will be 
‘much work left undone that is very materially neces- 
sary to the welfare and well-doing of all trade and 
labor Unions. 

[ earnestly hope the AMERICAN FPEDERATIONIST 
may earn its title in federating to one common center 
the toiling masses of the country, and that ere it passes 
its first year, that it may be recognized as the voice 
and sentiments of the wage-earners of the country, 
and will succeed fully in arousing us from the indif- 
ference, so manifest in many to our present and possi- 
ble future unmerited conditions. I shall take a per- 
sonal interest in your success, and will aid you in 
for every possible way. Again wishing you all that 
you have hoped for yourself, I am, fraternally 

W. C. WOLFSKILL, Secretary, 
Nat’l Association Saddle and Harness Makers. 


L£ditor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

The plan lately formulated by the Chicago conven- 
tion of the A. F. of L., to send label agitators in the 
field we regard asa long felt want, and hope to gain 
the necessary support from our local Unions, 

The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is considered with 
much favor. The organization has developed to that 
stage whenthe members and movement in general, 
require an official medium for discussing the many 
new ideas and far-reaching questions, which have 
come to the front and which may lead to healthy and 
broader development of the work of the Trade Union 
movement, Fraternally yours, 

CHAS. F. REICHERS, Gen~ral Secretary. 
United Garment Workers of America. 


Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

Permit me to say that the American Federation of 
Labor is to be congratulated in its mission as entering 
upon a new era of usefulness ; that the time is ripe for 
the inauguration of reforms decided upon by the wis- 
dom ofits leaders in its latest declaration, and that 
the new magazine will not only demonstrate its neces- 
sity and usefulness as a valuable auxiliary to the pur- 
poses intended, but that its publication will culminate 
in results pleasing and satisfactory to those for whose 
benetit it shall have peen established, the entire wage 
earning class, I am, Yours fraternally, 

A. G. WINEs, Secretary-Treasurer, 
International Typographical Union. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

Whenever a labor paper makes its first appearance 
there is cause for all thinking men in the movement 
to rejoice, and to carefully watch over its destiny ; to 
see to it that the newcomer is made a sharp weapon of 
Labor’s cause. 

In view of the action of the recent Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, indorsing indepen- 
dent political action of the trades organizations of 
Great Britain, and in view of its further action recom- 
mending to affiliated unions to instruct their delegates 
to the next convention as to the basis of a political 
programme to be adopted, the mission of the new 
organ of the Federation, AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
becomes all the more important. 

It is to be hoped that it will be tully equal to the 
task, and will fearlessly and with lucid clearness point 
out to the working masses of America the final and 
ultimate aims of the labor movement, as well as guide 
them in the choice of their methods to attain that glo- 
rious end ; to help weld the working class of America 
into one homogeneous mass, conscious of its interests 
and its position as a distinct class in modern society, 
and ready to assert itselfand its cause by means of the 
ballot as well as the strike and the boycott. 

The watchword of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
should be ; The wage system must go! and with it all 
class distinctions, all economic dependence of man 
upon man, and consequently all oppression. 

A. SCHWARZ, Secretary, 
Intern’! Furniture Workers’ Union of America. 
+e 


A GREAT effort is now being made by the Women 
Suffragists to secure decisive action by the Legislatures 
of several States enfranchising women. Speed their 
good work. 

Sn id 

COMPARATIVELY few Chinese have registered or 
complied with the law, the term of which was ex- 
tended for their benefit. 


5 i lied 


ANY one knowing the names and addresses of the 
executive officers of the Society of American Marine 
Engineers and also the Brotherhood of Steamboat 
Pilots, will please communicate the same to the A. ¥. 


of L. office. 
+e 


FIFTEEN miners were entombed in the mines of 
Plymouth, Pa., four days. Up to this writing the 
men have not yet been rescued, although nearly all 
their fellow-workers of the place are making heroic 
efforts to reach them. It is doubtful whether the 
entombed men will not be dead from starvation 
before they can be reached, even if they were not 
killed by the explosion. 

+e 

THe Cigar Makers of Key West, Fla. have been on 
strike for the past two months with every prospect of 
success, The employers have violated the Alien Con- 
tract Labor Law by bringing 123 cigar makers under 
contract from Cuba. The Secretary of the Treasury 
has ordered that they be deported to their homes. 
The local authorities are now stepping in between the 
enforcement of the law and the Secretary’s order. 
The action will be vigorously prosecuted. 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

The new Executive Council of the A. F. of L. for 1894, held a 
three day’s session at the office of the A. F. of L., commencing 
Saturday January 13th, and ending in the afternoon of January 
15th, 1894. 

President Gompers called the Council to order at each day’s 
session and the following members were in attendance; Gom. 
pers, Drummond, Brettell, Marden, Lennon and Evans, 

A letter was read from First Vice-President, P. J. McGuire, 
stating his inability to attend owing toa meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board of the U. B. of C. and J. of A.. at Philadelphia, Pa. 

A large amount of work was disposed of by the Council, that 
space here will not permit. Among the questions considered 
were the auditing of the Secretary’s books, the appointment of 
committees to investigate the large number of boycotts referred 
toitby the Thirteenth Annual Convention, the invitation to 
John Burns to visit and lecture in the United States, the publi. 
cation of the official monthly magazine, to be known asthe 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, to be edited in consonance with the 
trade union movement and the principles advocated and enun- 
ciated bythe American Federation of Labor. Increasing the 
per capita tax of National and International Unions having 
labels, one-half cent per member per month, commencing Feb- 
ruary rst, 1894, to defray the expenses of two label lecturers to 
be appointed as soon as one thousand ($1,000) do!larsis paid into 
the treasury for that purpose. 

To have the National Eight Hour Law tested. 

Upon the “political programme” the following was adopted: 

Resolved, Thatthe Executive Council in accordance with 
the action of the Thirteenth Annual Convention submit tothe af- 
filiated Unions allthe propositions to be voted on separately, 
and instruct their delegates to the Fourteenth Annual Conven- 
tion, on each of the propositions made, 

Resolved, ‘That the political programme and the action of 
the Executive Council be inserted in the official magazine and 
remain in as standing matter until the next convention. 

CHRIS EVANs, Secretary. 


APPEALS. 

The Boot and Shoe Workers of Auburn, Me., have been 
locked out since August, 1893. The Pray Small Co. violated its 
contract with its Union employees. The workers sought its en- 
forcement by a strike when the Manufacturers’ Association 
locked out all their employees, 2,300in number. The employers 
insist that they shall sign individual iron-clad contracts pledg- 
ing themselves not to belong to a Trade Union. Among the 
other provisions of the “iron-clad’’ is that ten per cent. up to 
the sum of $40.00shall be retained by the employers and this to- 
gether with a week’s wages shall be forfeited unless a week’s 
notice of the desire to leave be given. When two or more give 
notice, the employers, too, have the right to demand the with- 
drawal of the notice. If itis not withdrawn and the worker 
should leave, the week’s wages and the $40.00 will be forfeited. 

The locked-out sturdy shoe workers have resolved that they 
would “ rather die of starvation in the streets than to accept 
such hellish and slavish conditions." 

The Executive Council of the A, F. of L.. have approved their 
appeal to the Unions of the country for financial assistance, and 
hereby urgently request that such assistance be rendered as will 
help them win in their noble twenty-six weeks’ struggle. 

Send all contributions to C. G. Burlington, P.O. Box 839, 
Auburn, Me.,and notify H. J. Skeffington, 325 Washington st., 
Boston, Mass. 

Pursuant to a request from the Journeymen Bakers’ and 
Confectioners’ International Union, we call upon the organized 
toilers of the country to come to the aid of the locked out Bakers 


of Chicago. 

It is now two months that the members of Unions Nos, 2, 62, 
64 and 71 have been thrown on the s reets, having refused 
to sign an agreement, that would have been equal to a surrender 
of every achievement of years of hard struggle, and which was 


intended to radically uproot the unions of their craft. While a 
number of locked out men have beer able to force their employ- 
ers to recede from their position and to re-sign their union con- 
tract,the majority are still out depending absolutely upon the 
support of their fellow workers. 

The fight is still on, the men are staunch and victory is sure 
to attend their efforts if their financial resources hold out. 
There are still about 300 men out. To prevent this calamity is 
now the duty of organized labor, The International Bakers’ 
Union of America has strained every nerve to assist its Chicago 
locals, but a number of serious struggles in other parts of the 
country have so divided and drained its resources, that further 
aid to Chicago is necessarily limited. And it is therefore that 
we issue this appeal in behalf of the Chicago bakers, confident 
that the urgent need of immediate aid is appreciated by all who 
realize the wisdom of our motto that “The injury of one is the 
concern of all.’”’ 

Please send contributions to August Nuber, 54 West Lake 
Street, Chicago, Ill., and notify Geo. I. Horn, Room 9, Hilsen- 
Degen Block, Detroit, Mich. 


CONVENTIONS OF NATIONAL TRADE UNIONS. 
Cotton Mule Spinners’ Association of America, Boston, Mass., 
April 3d. 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ National Alliance, St. 
Louis, Mo., April oth. 
United Mine Workers of America, Columbus, O., April roth, 
Lasters’ Protective Union, Boston, Mass., April 25th. 


THE CONFERENCE, 

On January 15th a letter was received from Mr, J. W. Hayes, 
Secretary of the K. of L., in reply to one from President Gom- 
pers, stating that * the conference” could not take place early in 
February as suggested, but that in the latter part of February a 
time and place, convenient to both organizations would be pro- 
posed. 

Last week the Executive Board of the Iron Moulders’ Union 
of North America, consisting of Messrs. Fox, Metcalt, Daily, 
Campbell, Diamond and Costello, met in conference the Execu- 
tive Board of the Stove Founders’ National Defense Association, 
consisting of Messrs. Cribben, Thomas, Dana, Prizer, Sard and 
Dwire The conference took place at the Astor House, New York, 
and lasted one entire day. The result of the conference is most 
gratifying, inasmuch as an agreement was arrived at by which 
the scale of wages which has been in operation for the past two 
years shall prevail for the coming year, It was further agreed 
that the Union and Association will act jointly in enforcing the 
scale in such establishments which may show a desire to violate 
it. 

BOYCOTT LIFTED. 

In the Spring of 1893 a strike occurred among the Hard 
Wood Finishers and Varnishers employed by W.L. & L. C. 
Cron & Co, Furniture Manufacturers, of Piqua, O. The or 
ganization applied to the Executive Council of the A. F. of L. for 
the indorsement of a boycott. Every effort for an amicable ad- 
justment was made without avail. Then the support of organ- 
ized labor throughout the country was asked and readily given. 
As a result au agreement was entered into by the firm and the 
Union by whichthe Union, the scale and the rights of the men 
have been recognized. All differences being adjusted the doy- 
cott is now off. and W.1,. & L. C. Cron & Co. is tobe regarded as 
a fair house. 

WE DON’T PATRONIZE, 

Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 
with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by the 
following firms: 

GEO. EHRET’S LAGER BEER. 

S$. OTTENBERG & BROS’ CIGARS. 
BOUVE-CRAWFORD & CO’sS SHOES. 
BICYCLE WHEEL WORKS’ BICYCLES. 
AMERICAN BISCUIT COMPANY’S BISCUITS. 

JACKSON BREWERY, LAGER BEER, 

STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO’S CARRIAGES & WAGONS, 


The German Federation oft Trade Unions, in a recent issue 
of its official journal the Correspondenzblatt publishes a list of 
the addresses of the Secretaries of the different National Trade 
Unions existing in that country. There are fifty-two of them, 
and the membership of nearly all is on the increase. 
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To the Trade and Labor Unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor: 

FELLOW WoRKMEN-—The Chicago convention of the Ameri 
can Federation of Labor very thoroughly discussed and reterred 
the sub joined programme for your consideration with the view 
of having the delegates tu the 4th annual convention of the A. 
F. of L. instructed by each and every union as to what action 
should be taken upon the same. 

The Executive Council has decided that the organizations 
should be requested to discuss and instruct their delegates upon 
each of the propositions separately, thus giving the opportunity 
for a concentration of effort upon those propositions in the pro- 
gramme upon which all are agreed, or the adoption of them asa 
whole, should that course be deemed advisable 

National and International Unions not holding conventions 
prior to December ist, 1894, are requested to submit the matter 
seriatum toa referendum vote ofthe members. The following 
is the 

POLITICAL PROGRAMMI 

WHEREAS, The Trade Unionists of Great Britain have, by 
the light of experience and the logic of progress, adopted the 
principle of independéent labor politics as an auxiliary to their 
economic action, and 

WHEREAS, Such action has resulted in the most gratifying 
success, and 

WHEREAS, Such independent labor politics are based upon 
the following programme, to wit 

1 Compulsory education 

Direct legislation, 
3 A legal eight-hour workday. 
4. Sanitary inspection of workshop, mine and home, 
Liability of employers forinjury to health, body or life. 
The abolition of contract system in all public work. 
The abolition of the sweating system 
The municipal ownership of street cars, and gas and 
electric plants for public distribution of light, heat and power, 
The nationalization of telegraphs, telephones, railroads 
and mines, 
The collective ownership by the people of all means of 
production and distribution 

11, The principle of referendum in all legislation, There- 
fore, 

Resolved, That the convention hereby indorse this political 
action of our British comrades, and 

Resolved, That this programme and basis of a political labor 

movement be and is hereby submitted for the consideration of 
the iabor organizations of America, with the request that their 
delegates to the next annual convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, be instructed on this most important subject. 


In Holland the trade unions are making quite some head 
way. Assiste! by the Socialists of that country they recently 
held a convention in Amsterdam and elected W. Van der Vliet, 
of the Carpenter's Union, as their secretary, 


A congress of Austrian Trade Unions was held in Vienna, 
December 24-25th, inclusively, 189 There were 270 delegates 
present representing 104 unions. A wide range of discussion 
took place as to a general strike for the enforcement of the 
Eight Hour work-day, and the attainment of Universal Suffrage. 
Inasmuch, however, as these questions have a political bearing 
and the laws of Austria do not permit a full and free right of 
organization among the wage-workers, these questions were 
deferred for future consideration, It was resolved to concentrate 
all efforts to secure the right of organization \ defense fund 
was provided for and an Executive Council elected, the chief 
executive officer being entrusted with the authority of issuing 
an official journal under the name of Correspondench/ail, 


Last week the Order of Commercial Telegrapher’s of North 
America, held their convention in the City of New York. Quite 
a large attendance of delegates were present, and much business 
transacted conducive tothe thorough organization of the Com- 
mercial Telegrapher's of the country. 

Upon invitation, President Gompers addressed the conven 
tion, Asa result the Orderis now affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
Organizers throughout the country should make a special effort 
in organizing new unions of Commercial Teleg iphers’, and 
communicate with this office Mr. Geo. FE, Holbrook, the inde 


fatigable worker has been elected Supreme Chancello1 


THE International Typographical Union Committee 
in charge of the project of the Government Owner- 
ship and Control of Telegraphs and Telephones should 
receive the support of every unionist and sympathizer 
with the purposes of organized labor. 

+e 

Gro. RHEINHARDT was knocked off a freight train 
bya projecting post, run over by cars and killed. His 
family refused to recognize or bury the corpse. The 
deceased had taken the place of a man on strike at 
Buffalo last year and his father is 2 union engineer. 

+o 

THE French and Parisian delegates who visited the 
World’s Fair last Summer have made excellent reports 
to their respective constituencies. They all speak in 
the highest terms of the manner in which they were 
received and entertained by the American Federation 
of Labor, and the information they obtained, they 
say, is of the greatest importance to them. 

oe 

Ir will be our constant aim to improve the AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST in every department and add 
new features. The second number will contain a 
number of exceptionally brilliant articles. Among 
them will be one from the pen of Prof. John Bascom 
on ** Civil Law and the labor Conflict.’’ The article 
is not only scholarly but strikes at the root of the 
legal phase of the labor movement. 





Prudential 


Insurance Company 


of America . 


issues Policies in its INDUSTRIAL BRANCH to suit all 
classes, for amounts ranging from $1ro to $1,000. 

Premiums are paid weekly, in sums of Five Cents 
and upwards. 

This company insures every healthy member of a 
family between the ages of one and seventy and every 
policy now issued by itisin immediate -benefit ard 
guarantees a paid up policy after a certain number of 
premiums have been paid. , 


It hasissued over Six Million Policies 


It pays all claims within 24 hours after 
proof of death has reach the Home 
Office. 

It has paid in Death Claims over 
$15,000,000. 

In its ORDINARY BRANCH it issues various forms 
of Policies, for from One Thousand to Twenty. five 
Thousand Dollars, embodying advantages which 
appeal to the different classes of applicants some of 
which are offered by no other Company. 

* 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
*. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President, 
LESLIE D. WARD, Vice-President 
EDGAR B. WARD, od Vice-Pres, and Council 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, Secretary 
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iS HIGHEST AWARD AT ———— 
WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


“THE BEST HORSE NAIL i in 1 the WORLD. ‘ 





ALL BOXES OF 
CAPEWELL HORSE NAILS 


Bear the Union Label. They are made by “Horse 
Nail Makers’ Protective and Benevolent Union, 
6170, A. F, of L.” 

















TEEDS NO 
wae SAMPLES FURNISHED 


CLINCHING is : FREE, POSTPAID. 


The CAPEWELL HORSE NAIL CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. s 




















--.--Are you a 


@ VES! tsion nae WHY? 


Because I believe that nothing else will enable me to better my condition. I 
want and I believe I am entitled to shorter hours of work and I want good pay for the 
same, so that I can enjoy some of the good things of this life. I have heard of and 
read about many things which are put forth as likely to benefit workingmen, for in- 
stance, co-operation, state socialism, land reform, but everyone of these owing to the 
fixed habits of mankind would take a generation or two to change laws. For this rea- 
son I like Trade Unions, the aim of whick is to make work honorable and idleness the 
reverse and by its methods we can direct'y improve our condition and put into 
practical operation within a few years measures which will surely benefit the working 
classes, and I am more than directly interested in the next ten or fifteen years than in 
what may happen within the next fifty. 

These sentiments are good in theory, what do you propose to do individually to 
practically carry them out? I am glad you asked me the question, as it gives me 
a chance to say to you that I individually intend to patroniz\. only Union Firms and buy 
only goods made by Union Labor as this keeps Union peopje employed and this is why 
whenever I want a pair of overalls to work in, or a pair of pants for holiday wear that 
I always buy those made by SWEET, ORR & CO., and ( want my fellow workmen 
to do the same. Their overalls never rip, and pants made by SWEET, ORR & CO. 
are the best fitting in the world and always guaranteed to be correct in every particular. 
They can be had or ought to be had in every city in the Union. 


SWEET, ORR & CO., 


15 Worth Street, NEW YORK CITY, 
































